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AT AR A a a mm 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


GRAND TRUNK, OR TRENT AND MER- 
SEY CANAL. 

The laudable example set by the Duke of 
Bridgewater, gave rise to the Grand Trunk 
Canal, the plan of which was brought forward 
by the Marquis of Stafford, supported by the 
opinions of Brindley and Hucatan. Its con- 
struction was authorised by act of Parliament 
in 1766, and it was completed in 1777, and 
by its extensive usefulness gave immediately a 
great stimulus to the spirit for internal nayiga- 
tion, which soon pervaded all parts of Eng- 
land. 

This canal commences at Preston-brook, 
where it is connected with the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s canal, and by that means has a com- 
munication with Liverpool and Manchester. 
Its original object was to establish a naviga- 
tion completely across the Island of Great 
Britain, from the Trent, which falls into the 
North Sea, to the Mersey, which falls into the 
Irish Channel; and also in conjunction with 
the Staffordshire and Worcester canal, which 
was undertaken at the same time, to open a 
communication between those points and Bris- 
tol. 

The importance of its outlets has induced 
the construction of many branches to this 
canal, the most remarkable of which are those 
extending to the city of London, by the suc- 
cessive execution of the Fazeley, Coventry, 
Oxford and Grand Junction canals; which 
together constitute a complete line of naviga- 
tion between London and Liverpool, through 
the Trent and Mersey canal, whence this lat- 
ter derives the name of the Grand Trunk, as 
being the centre of the navigable ramifications 
which stretch towards the four principal sea- 
ports of England, viz. Liverpool, Hull, Bris- 
tol and London. 

The length of this canal from Preston-brook 
to its point of discharge in the Trent, is 93 
miles. The summit level is 316 feet 3 inches 
above the Trent, and 408 feet 2 inches above 
the Mersey. The summit is supplied by five 
reservoirs, the principal one of which is near 
Leek, and covers 160 acres. At Hare Cas- 
tle the summit level passes through a tunnel; 
the first of the kind accomplished in England: 
it is 2888 yards in length, 9 feet wide and 12 
feet high, and 210 feet below the surface of 
the ground, and cost 70 shillings and 8 pence 
sterling, per yard forward; it is generally 
arched with brick, and has no towing path; 






















but in passing it, each boat takes in two addi- 
tional hands, who, lying upon their backs, push 
with their feet against the walls of the tunnel 
to effect the passage of the boat. This opera- 
tion requires about two hours, and costs a 
shilling to each assistant. As the tunnel is 
too narrow to permit boats to pass each other 
within it, different times are allotted for making 
the passage in opposite directions; thus boats 
going from Liverpool towards London occupy 
the morning, and those coming in the oppo- 
site direction, the afternoon; but so extensive 
is the trade, that the waiting boats not unfre- 
quently accumulate in such numbers, as to 
cover a mile of the canal, before the hour for 
passing arrives. ‘To remedy this inconvenience 
a second tunnel is now constructing, parallel 
to the first, at an expense of about a guinea an 
inch forward, or an aggregate expenditure of 
more than half a million of dollars. There 
are four other tunnels upon this canal; one 
near to Preston on the Hill, of 1241 yards; 
a second at Barton, of 572 yards; a third at 
Saltersford, of 350 yards, and a fourth at Ar- 
mitage, of 130 yards; each of which is 17 feet 
4 inches high, and 13 feet 6 inches wide. The 
locks are in general seven feet wide, and the 
boats most used, are six feet wide by eighty 
feet long, and carry from 18 to 20 tons; but 
on some parts of the canal the locks are 14 
feet broad, so as to pass the boats in pairs. 
It has also 258 bridges) 16 basins and 3 aque- 
ducts, and several rail-roads on its banks. 
Boats generally require four days for the trip 
from Longport to London, a distance of 186 
miles, and go day and night. 

When the charter for this canal was first 
obtained, its advantages were so highly appre- 
ciated, that almost all the proprietors of 
grounds through which it was intended to pass, 
relinquished their claims without compensa- 
tion, and time soon realised their liberal an- 
ticipations. In all directions it gave birth to 
improvements of the greatest importance.— 
Mines of coal, rock salt, and iron, and quar- 
ries of stone, previously of little or no value, 
were immediately worked upon an extensive 
scale, and to great profit, and manufacturing 
establishments of queensware and glass, which 
may be said at this time almost to supply the 
world, were put into operation. 

The salt mines of Northwich, which are con- 
tiguous to this canal, and owe to it much of 
their value and importance, may be considered 
among the wonders of England. They con- 
sist of three beds of salt, the lowest of which 
is 289 feet below the surface, and is esteemed 
the best, both on account of the quality of the 
salt, and the thickness of the stratum. It has 
been already penetrated by the workmen to 
the perpendicular depth of 72 feet without 


their having passed through it. A surface of 
three acres or more, and from 15 to 18 feet 
in height, has been removed in one mine, 
leaving pillars of 15 feet thick, which are at 
the frightful distance of 150 feet asunder. 

Previous to the making of the canal. the 
product of the salt mines was consumed al- 
most exclusively in Cheshire; but now, in con- 
sequence of the facility of transport, the 
manufacture has increased to about 60,000 
tons per annum, two thirds of which are sent 
by the canal to Hull, and are thence trans 
ported to the Baltic. 

Some idea of the manufacturing establish- 
ments which are carried on in the neighbour- 
hood of this canal, may be formed from that 
of the Devenports at Longport, whose princi- 
pal object is the making of queensware and 
glass. ‘The proprietors of this manufactory 
employ four steam engines solely in grinding 
the earths necessary for their wares; they 
send three boats weekly to Liverpool with the 
articles manufactured; and it requires five 
government agents to collect the duties upon 
their fabrics. In another manufactory of simi- 
lar articles, 800 workmen are constantly em- 
ployed. 

The advantages which have accrued to the 
proprietors of this canal have been also great. 
The dividend has been equal to 60 per cent. 
per annum, and the shares which cost origi- 
nally 1002. are worth 13002.: and besides pay- 
ing this large annual dividend, the company 
has discharged very heavy loans, which it was 
obliged to make in consequence of the defi- 
ciency of its capital. ‘The Marquis of Stafford 
is a large proprietor in the canal, and holds 
extensive mines of coal and other substances, 
which owe their value mainly to this enter- 
prise. He was its principal promoter, and 
has derived from it the most striking pecuniary 
advantages. His income is said to be equal 
to about 1000J. sterling per day. So. ¥. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRY. 

The reverses to which all commercial and 
manufacturing nations are liable, press upon 
the working classes in exact proportion to the 
complexity of the political machine, and to the 
minuteness of the sub-divisions of labour. ‘They 
have been no where more severely felt than in 
the great manufacturing districts of England, 
where the ignorance and improvidence of the 
labourers, generally leave them without any 
provision against either old age or-the want of 
employment. ‘The best means of alleviating 
the evils of such a state of society, has been 
one of the chief studies of the wise and the 
good of that country. ‘That many moral and 
physical comforts are best secured by joint 
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THE FRIEND. 
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endeavours and co-operation, is one of the 
first and simplest truths that we discover in 
this research. ‘The animating principle of so- 
cial prosperity is self-interest; and where cir- 
cumstances, which render the man careless o 
the future, prevent its full and free operation, 
we may be allowed to take him into our charge 
to manage his scanty means, so as to produce 
a greater amount of comfort than his unassist- 
ed efforts could procure; and by restoring his 
mind to a healthy, vigorous action, to render 
him frugal, industrious and emulous. Such 
appear to be the natural suggestions of a be- 
nevolent mind, in viewing this subject; and 
these simple ideas have been acted upon in 
various places and at various times, though 
modified in each by some peculiarity of cir- 
cumstance, manners and opinions. 

One of the most remarkable attempts of this 
kind, the most important certainly in its con- 
sequences, is that commenced at New Lanark, 
in Scotland, towards the latter part of the last 
century, by David Dale, the founder and mana- 
ger of the extensive cotton mills in that vil- 
lage. This pious, benevolent man, establish- 
ed a system of police, and of moral and reli- 
gious instruction, which were attended with 
the happiest results. Out of 3000 persons 
employed during a period of twelve years, 
from 1785 to 1797, only fourteen died, and 
not one became the subject of judicial punish- 
ment. The factories at his death passed into 
the hands of several proprietors, among whom 
were two extraordinary men, of the most op- 
posite principles and character—William Allen 
and Robert Owen. ‘The latter was the son- 
in-law of David Dale, and his successor as 
acting partner and manager. He brought to 
this office an enthusiasm which nothing could 
divert from its reveries; a sincere desire for 
promoting the welfare of his people, and views 
of human society, the most fantastic and chi- 
merical that were ever attempted to be real- 
ized. To these were added a system of plu- 
losophy, which denied the existence of either 
vice or virtue; which esteemed the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments as the very 
box of Pandora; which rejected as an unnatu- 
ral yoke the institution of marriage; which 
placed the gospel on the same shelf of error 
and superstition, with the books of Mahomet 
and the Brahmins; a system, in short, of the 


most degrading fatalism, clothed in the garb of 


the fairest philanthropy. He was prevented 
by the religious principles of his partners, 
from making New Lanark the scene of a full 
experiment on his system. Under his admini- 
stration the prosperity of the village was pro- 
cressive, and many valuable additions to the 
happiness and comfort of the population were 
made. The domestic arrangements for the 
workmen; the care taken in educating the 
children, and in the internal government and 
police of the institution; the economy in the 
purchase, preparation and distribution of food; 
the kindness to the aged and the sick, were all 
admirable. Yet with these substantial bene- 
fits were joined refinements, which betray the 
principles of the mind that planned them, and 


which to sound judges must ever appear mis- 


applied and frivolous; and the subsequent ca- 


reer of Owen leaves room to doubt whether 
















































the prosperity of New Lanark was not owing 
to the more solid and practical good sense of 


the other proprietors. 

The vast projects which this singular man 
had formed, could not find room for their de- 
velopment in the narrow limits of a Scottish 
village. He saw in the wilds of America a 


virgin soil; a people free from the feudal 
shackles of rank and vassalage; and he left 
his native country to become the regenerator 
of the new world. The whole system of Owen 
rests upon the positions, that the character of 
man is entirely formed by circumstances; that 
his will has no power over his opinions; that 
he may be moulded at pleasure for happiness 
or misery; and that it is therefore practicable, 
by training him up in pleasurable sensations, 
by removing all the causes of physical uneasi- 
ness, in a word, by building a perfect house, to 
endue him with all the perfection of which he 
is capable, to render him completely happy— 
the proper term for what is vulgarly called 
virtuous, and to banish for ever from the 
earth misery and pain, which are the only 
vices! Redeunt saturnia regna! We all saw 
him as he passed through our city to his west- 
ern paradise—insane with expectation. He 
told us that in four years America would be 
regenerated; that the whole world would soon 
throng at the gates of his communities for 
admittance, and that the true and only mille- 
nium, that of mutual co-operation, was at 
hand. If we were incredulous as to his state- 
ments, and insensible of the force of his argu- 
ments, he unrolled his drawings of New Har- 
mony, and pointing to the arrangements of 
his village, the conveniences for cooking, 
dancing, eating, sleeping, debating, working 
and nursing, in which he thought every possi- 
ble want of human nature was anticipated, and 
every temptation to evil abolished, asked us 
with a smile of pity and triumph, if misery or 
vice could enter there. 


We have all heard of his declaration of 


mental independence; in which, with the glee 
of a maniac, he tore off all that hides the 
nakedness of our nature; rejected virtue and 
vice from his scheme, 2s phantoms of super- 
stition, and denied in substance the very pro- 
vidence of God. 


His project ended, as only it could end, in 


disgrace and anarchy. But it will be well for 
our country, if the doctrines which he taught 
have not taken root in our rank soil, to spread 
and bear the fruit at some future day, of athe- 


istica] licentiousness. 

It is consoling to think, that from the same 
materials out of which the evil philosophy of 
Robert Owen could extract only poison, men 
imbued with better wisdom have drawn prac- 
tical and solid benefits. 

Another of the proprietors of New Lanark, 
a man whose name will rank with Howard 
and Clarkson, resolved on attempting an ex- 
periment, at his own expense, upon the prac- 
ticability of separating, from the wild and 
fantastic schemes of Owen, the wise and useful 
reforms that were blended with them. He 
accordingly purchased a farm in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, which he parcelled out 
into small lots, that were rented to labourers. 
A certain course of tillage was laid down; the 


tenants formed a little community, which su- 

perintended their common interests, and adopt- 

ed certain regulations, though without inter- 
fering with the right which all men possess to 
the profits of their own industry. 

I shall give in a future number the consti- 
tution, drawn up for the government of these 
little communities, several of which are now 
in existence. ‘They have been flourishing ahd 
happy, and are a good example for the imita- 
tion of the proprietors of our great cotton and 
woolen factories; an order of men upon whem 
there rests, at the present time, a greater re- 
sponsibility, in regard to the success of our 
free institutions, as great perhaps as upon any 
class of citizens ** north of the Potomac !”’ 

7 tt, 
—>— - 
FRENCH OPINION OF SCOTT’S LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. 

Translated for the Friend, from the Revue Encyclo- 

pedique. 

The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, to which is 
prefixed a Sketch of the French Revolution, 
by the Author of Waverly. London, 1827. 
9 vols. octavo. 

When we formerly began an analysis of this 
work for an English journal, we asked our- 
selves the question, whether Walter Scott 
possessed a pencil of sufficient strength and 
variety to paint the conqueror of Europe, and 
the oppressor of France; whether, as an Eng- 
lishman, he could be just to the embittered 
enemy of his country; or, as a tory, he could 
be inflexible towards the ambitious despot, 
who, beginning his public career withthe lan- 
guage of Brutus, brought to the threne the 
ideas of Tarquin and Octavius; whether, 
among the Various opinions formed of this as- 
tonishing man, the author of Waverly could 
preserve the impartiality of a historian; whe- 
ther he could follow through his wonderful 
career that orphan of Brienne, that simple 
officer of artillery, who, born without fortune, 
raised himself by victory over the ruins of 
monarchy and republic, lived to see his stand- 
ards float upon the towers of the proudest capi- 
tals of Europe, and died upon a solitary rock, 
in exile and captivity. While he condemns 
his insatiable ambition, will the narrator record 
the blessings which that very ambition has pro- 
cured for France; and if, electrified by the 
lofty deeds of Napoleon, he celebrates his war- 
like superiority, will he paint, with equal skill, 
his public qualities, and his private vices and 
virtues? We have now concluded the peru- 
sal of the nine volumes devoted to the history 
of our revolution, and to that of the man who 
destroyed the liberties of many nations; these 
doubts are now satisfactorily answered, and 
we think that it can be said with truth, that 
the powers of Walter Scott fall beneath the 
task which he has undertaken. It is nota 
history which he offers to the public; it is a 
romance, of which the personages alone are 
historical. We can well recognise, in his vo- 
lumes, the character of the man, who, for 
fifteen entire years, ruled France as a master; 
soldier and general, conqueror and legislator, 
shunning pleasure, lightly supporting priva- 
tions; enterprising, ambitious organizer of 
systems; knowing well to obtain the love of 
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nations by the language of liberty, and the 
affections of his troops by the charms of glory; 
plain in his person, magnificent and haughty 
in his court; despising religion, which he made 
subservient to his political views; pretending 
a love for liberty, and reigning by despotism; 
modest after victory, but séfetimes wanting 
in resolution after defeat; in fine, a good 
father and a good husband; such is, indeed, 
the character of Napoleon, as it has been 
traced for us by public events. Thus, it is 
not in sketching his character that Walter 
Scott disfigures history; but it is in the narration 
of facts. His survey of our revoh..1 .1 con- 
tains a great number of errors. He gives, as 
certain, statements which are frequently forge- 
ries; he exaggerates, in imitation of obscure 
pamphleteers, the excesses, in reality too de- 
plorable, of periods of disorder and war. In 
one place, he ascribes to the club of jacobins 
the combination of the Gardes Francaise with 
the inhabitants of Paris; while this club really 
never existed until three months after the oc- 
currence of which he speaks. Further on, 
upon the testimony of an emigrant named 
Peltier, he greatly exaggerates the number of 
victims who perished in the catastrophes of 
the 2d and 3d of September. In the history 
of Napoleon, he still expresses doubts relative 
to the alleged poisoning of the sick at Jaffa; 
although so many proofs are in existence that 
such a crime is not be attributed to that chief- 
tain. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the 
errors into which Walter Scott has fallen; and 
1 abandon this task to that one of the contribu- 
tors to the Revue Encyclopedique, who un- 
dertakes the analysis of this last work of the 
Scottish writer. I will content myself by add- 
ing that the production of Walter Scott is, 
most generally, but a pure compilation; that 
I have remarked in it, whole pages literally 
translated from French works; such as the 
recital of the occurrences of the 8th and 9th 
of Thermidor, which is entirely borrowed from 
the history of M. Mignet. We also find nu- 
merous deficiencies in the narrative: thus the 
conspiracy of Babeuf hardly obtains a few 
lines; while the description of some battle 
may gecupy several leaves of the book. 

We ought not, perhaps, to say that Scott is 
guilty of partiality. In every instance where he 
enters into general discussions, his ideas are 
just, elevated, and philosophical. It is in the de- 
tails that he errs; and in all cages where the 
republicans and royalists are placed in contact 
in his narrative, the latter uniformly meet with 
his approbation. 

The style of this work, in fine, will not in- 
crease the reputation of Walter Scott. It 
contains pages written with eloquence and 
energy; but, in general, it is flat, diffuse, and 
wanting in dramatic effect, F. D. 

excess 

The heart and the understanding are not 

‘ always in perfect unisonthe latter being fre- 
quently under a deep delusion, while the form- 
er is the dwelling of virtue and piety. 

Walsh’s American Review. 

Our desires keep pace with our acquisitions; the 
higher we ascend the mount of affluence, the further 
we see into the region of fictitious gratifications. 

S, J, Suita, 
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From the Religious Magazine. 


MESSIAH’S ADVENT. 


‘He came unto his own, and his own received him not. 


St. John i. 2. 


He came not in his people’s day, 
Of miracle and might, : 
When awe-struck nations owned their sway, 
And conquest crowned each fight ;— 
When nature’s self with wonder saw 
Her ancient power, her boasted law, 
To feeble man give way— 
The elements of earth and heaven, 
For Israel stayed—for Judah riven! 


Pillar and cloud Jehovah gave, 
High emblems of his grace ; 
And clove the rock, and smote the wave, 
Moved mountains from their place ;— 
But judgment was with mercy blent— 
In thunder was the promise sent— 
Fierce lightning veiled his face ; 
The jealous God—the burning law— 
Were all the chosen people saw. 


Behold then—pilgrim tribes no more— 
The promised land their own ; 
And blessings theirs of sea and shore, 
To other realms unknown : 
From age to age a favoured line 
Of mighty kings, and seers divine, 
A temple and a throne :— 
Not then, but in their hour of shame, 
Wo, want, and weakness—then “ He came.” 


Not in the earthquake’s rending force, 
Not in the blasting fire ; 
Not in the strong wind’s rushing course, 
Came He, their soul’s desire ! 
Forerunners of his coming these, 
Proclaiming over earth and seas, 
As God, his might and ire :-— 
The still, small voice—the hovering dove, 
Proved him Messiah—spoke him “ Love !” 


Of life the way, oflight the spring 
Eternal, undefiled ; 

Redeemer, Prophet, Priest, and King— 
Yet came he as a child! 

And Zion’s favoured eye grown dim, 

Knew not her promised Lord in Hun, 
The lowly and the mild! 

She saw the manger, and the tree, 

And scornful cried—* Can this be He!” 


From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 

STANZAS, 

Life is a faithless ocean! 

Upon its tide awhile, 

Our way is cheer'd by flattering gales, 

And summer’s gentle smile: 

O could it thus for ever be, 

Our course were gladly run ; 

Nor had my tears been shed for thee, 

Thus early Jost, my son! 


Few saw, or seeing knew thee, 

My bright and beauteous boy! 

The world—how little doth it heed 

A parent's grief or joy! 

We mourn thee, dear one, we alone— 
Our wo shall sacred be; 

The cold applause from others won, 
We will not ask for thee. 


Thy form of passing beauty 

I see before me now, 

The conscious look, the manly air 
That graced thy lofty brow; 

I saw in these, or deem’d I saw 

The germ of noble things, 

But now the thought exalts my pain— 
A keener anguish brings, 


M. 























































*T was not when thou wast dying, 

1 felt the weight of wo; 

Nor when with solemn step and rite, 
We placed thy limbs below ; 

It was the fearful moment, when 
With prescience sadly true, 

I first the dreaded day beheld 

In the dim distant view : 


It came—the hour of parting ! 

O God! and must we part! 

I gazed upon his fading face, 

And press’d him to my heart: 

And she was there, whose constant watch 
Was kept his couch above, 

Whose wasted form and sunken eye 

Told of a mother’s love. 


Why should the tie be sever'd, 

It were so meet should last ? 

Why should our hopes so fairly bloom, 
To wither in the blast? 

For thou wast all my wishes crav’d, 
Joy of her heart and mine, 

And all a parent’s love could do, 

Was surely done by thine. 


Beyond life’s troubled ocean, 
Thine is a better sphere, 

And ’tis a soothing thought, to fee] 
We made thee happy here 
Beautiful Infant! doubly blest! 
Two worlds “twas thine to gain, 
One that is far beyond all grief, 
And this without its pain. 


S, 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 

“ Doctrines held by one part of Society, and which 
we believe to be sound and edifying, are pronounced 
by the other part to be unsound and spurious. From 
ruts, has resulted a state of things, that has proved 
destructive of peace and tranquillity; and in which 
the fruits of love and condescension have been blast- 
ed, and the comforts and enjoyments even of socia 
intercourse greatly diminished.”—Green-street Ad- 
dress of the 4th month. 


There is scarcely any circumstance which has con- 
tributed more to disseminate the errors of Elias 
Hicks, than his specious professions of implicit belief 
in the light within. Too many of his admirers, ne- 
glecting to “take heed how they hear,” or to exam- 
ine for themselves into the nature and tendency o! 
the opinions which he promulgates, have been carried 
away with the erroneous notion, that he preaches 
the same doctrines as were held by the Society in the 
beginning. That this is not the fact, is clearly de- 
monstrable from his sermons. “ By their fruits ‘shall 
ye know them,” is a criterion often appealed te by 
the followers of Elias Hicks, and we are willing to 
rest the decision of the case on this test. 

In one of his sermons at New Yori, he tells his 
audience, “1 declare unto you, that I have an evi- 
dence, and that I testify unto you nothing, of which 
I have not an evidence. I dare not speak at random, 
otherwise I should show that I departed from God's 
illuminating Spirit,"—New-York Sermons, p. 137, 
138. 

From this it follows as a necessary consequence, 
that all the preaching of Elias Hicks flows immedi- 
ately from that spirit by which he is actuated; and 
therefore the doctrines inculcated in his sermons, 
must be the fruit of his “Light within.” I shall 
make some quotations from his discourses, to show 
the nature of his principles, and the consequences 
they leadto. Inthe Philadelphia Sermons, speaking 
of the Scriptures, he says :-— 

* All must go away, We must look no longer 
the letter, \et it come from what source it may 
no difference.”—P. 112, 5 

On page 119, alluding to the sacred writings, he 
says:—* They were not necessary, and perhaps not 
suited to any other people, than they to whom they 
were written,” ; 

“One would suppose, that to a rational mind, the 
hearing and reading the instructive parables of Jesus, 
would have a tendency to reform and turn men about 


; itis 








to truth, and lead them on in it. But they have no} 
such effect.” —P. 129. 

“ We have many demonstrations of this in the let-| 
ter ; but what does the letter do? What has it ever 
done? It can do nothing.”—P. 171. 

“The great and only thing needful, then, is to turn} 
inward, and turn our backs upon the letter, for it is all! 
shadow.” —P. 225. 

* Now the book we read in says, search the Scrip- 
tures; but this is incorrect; we must all see it is| 
incorrect.” —P. 314. 

“It proves itself what itis: that it is nothing but} 
a history of passing events, which occurred eighteen 
hundred years ago, a great portion of which may be 
true.”—* Here we see Jesus calling them to an ac- 
count for attending to the Scriptures; we see in a 
short time after, that by an application to these books 
contention entered, and divided Christian professors. 
They were divided by the letter ; for it is the letter that 
kills—it is the letter that divides in Christendom. This 
is plain to every rational mind—it is as clear as the 
sun at noonday.”—P. 315. 

Such are the sentiments which Elias Hicks’ light 
teaches, relative to the Holy Scriptures. That they | 
are nothing but a mere history of passing events, a 
large portion of which may, or may not, be truae— 
that they are not necessary, nor suited to any other 
people than those to whom they were written—that 
the great and only thipg needful for us to do, is to 
turn inward, to the light; which he makes synony- 
mous with turning our backs upon the Scriptures, 
for the Seriptures must all go away—we must no 
longer look to them. That they can do nothing at 
all—that even the parables of our blessed Lord have 
no such effect, as that of reforming men, and turn- 
ing them to the truth. That the injunction, contain- 
ed in Holy Writ, to search the Scriptures, is incor- 
rect—that our Lord himself, called the people of his 
day to an account; in other words, reprehended 
them for attending to the Scriptures—that an appli- 
cation to this book introduced contention into the 
ehurch—that the Scriptures divide Christian profes- 
sors, and kill the spiritual life, and that to every 
rational mind this is as plain as the sun at noonday. 

These are a part of those sentiments, of which the 
followers of Elias Hicks declare in their Address of 
the 4th month, that “they believe them to be sound} 
and edifying.” It is to these, too, that the Epistle of 
the 6th month has reference, where it complains that | 
“ Friends travelling in the ministry with certificates 
from their monthly and quarterly meetings,” “ and| 
other faithful friends,” “ were wnjustly charged with | 
undervaluing the Scriptures.” How “unjustly” the | 
charge was made, we cheerfully leave it to every 
Christian reader to determine! 

The assertions of Elias Hicks relative to the Holy 
Scriptures, are the very reverse of those which the 
Society of Friends has always held respecting them. 
It is therefore not surprising, that his doctrine on| 
this point, should be * pronounced unsound and spu- 
rious” by every true Quaker, 

William Penn says, “ We bless God for the Scrip-| 
tures; we read them with comfort and advantage, 
and they are profitable to the perfecting the man of 
God, through the assistance of the Spirit. As face 
answers to face in a glass, so we say and know, the 
Spirit and Scripture answer each other.” Vol. ii. p. 
799. °Tis true, all the Spirit leads to is according 
to the Scriptures ; it overturns them not.” Vol. ii. 
p. 338. 

In’ another place, speaking of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, he says, “* With reverence we read, believe, and 
desire to always obey, the mind and will of God 
therein contained ; and let that doctrine be accursed} 
that would overturn them.” 

Again—* Whereas we in truth and sincerity be- 
lieve them to be of divine authority, given by the 
inspiration of God through holy men—they speaking | 
or writing as they were moved by the Holy Ghost : | 
That they are a declaration of those things most| 
surely believed by the primitive Christians, and eat 
as they contain the mind and will of God, and are 








| —Vol. ii. p. 878. 


| authentic and perfect declaration of Christian faith, 
| indited by the Holy Spirit of God, that never errs.” 
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them, before all books in the world, ever choosing to 
express our belief of the Christian faith and doctrine, 
in the terms thereof, and rejecting all principles or 
doctrines whatsoever, that are repugnant thereunto.” 


George Fox, speaking of the Holy Scriptures, de- 
clares, “* We receive and embrace them as the most 


And in his declaration to the governor and council 
of Barbadoes, he says, “ Concerning the Scriptures, 
we believe they were given forth by the Fuly Spirit 
of God through the holy men of God, who, as the 
Scripture itself declares, spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost: We believe they are to be read, 
believed, and fulfilled, (he that fulfils them is Christ,) 
and they are profitable for reproof, for correction, 
and for instruction in righteousness, that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works; and are able to make wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith in Christ Jesus.” 

We would earnestly request all our readers to com- 
pare these sentiments of our primitive Friends with 
those of Elias Hicks on the same subjects. The con- 
tradiction must be obvious at once. 


LUTHER. 
—_— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE PROSE OF MILTON. 


On this side of the Atlantic, at least, we 
have generally been in the habit of considering 
Milton only in his character of a great poet— 
only then as in 

“ His flight 
Through utter and through middle darkness borne, 
With other notes than to th’ Orphean lyre, 
He sung of chaos and eternal night”— 

Or fed “on thoughts that voluntary move 

harmonious numbers,” 
“ He rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wings of extacy, 
Above th’ Aonian mount”— 
beyond the boundaries of “ this visible, diur- 
nal sphere.” 

But he was also a distinguished writer of 
prose; and his being so little known among us 
in that capacity, must be ascribed principally to 
the extreme scarcity of his printed prose works. 
That difficulty is now removed by the recent 
publication in Boston of a selection from these, 
in 2 vols. We have been much gratified in look- 
ing through these volumes, and as many of our 
readers may not have met with them, we have 
thought a few extracts might be introduced 
with advantage into our columns. 

The style of these writings may at first view 
appear rather repulsive ; beside a certain 
quaintness of expression, there is a harshness, 
and an occasional involution in the construc- 
tion of the sentences; encumbered also by 
frequent parentheses, by no means calculated 
to please the fastidious delicacy of those who 
are never satisfied but with the artificial 
smoothness of well rounded periods. He re- 


;marks of himself, in allusion to this depart- 


ment of his labours—* I should not choose this 
manner of writing, wherein knowing myself 
inferior to myself, led by the genial power of 
nature to another task, I have the use, as | 
may account, but of my left hand.”” Notwith- 
standing these blemishes, however, which are 
characteristic of the writings of that period, 


his commands to us, so they in that respect are his| there is much in the style of Milton to excite 
teclaratory word, and therefore are obligatory on us;| oyy admiration: it sayours strongly of his 


and are profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction, 
and instruction in righteousness, that the man of God 


may be perfect, and thoroughly furnished to every! % 


good work.” “We both loye, honour, and prefer 


pre-eminently rich and pregnant mind; appears 
fit vehicle of those high thoughts and mag- 
nificent conceptions, as of a mind surcharged 






















and straitened to be delivered. It is bold, 
nervous, stately, majestic; sometimes rugged, 
and sometimes breaking forth with a splendour 
of diction and illustration, scarcely any where 
exemplified but in his own matchless work, 
the * Paradise Lost.” 

The selection we shall first introduce, merits 
attention, not only as affording additional evi- 
dence of the author’s deep, inbred piety, but 
of his capacity to enter adequately into a feel- 
ing and conception of those exercises which 
appertain to the priestly office, under a right 
sense of the burden and ministration of the 
word; and itis also calculated to encourage to 
faithfulness, by elevating the hopes of those 
who, though in a more private relation, are 
nevertheless conscious of having received valu- 
able gifts—or in the language of the Psalmist, 
of “* bearing precious seed,’ yet go forth, if 
we may so speak, weeping at the desolations 
which are abroad, and who are almost ready to 
shrink at the difficulties whioh present in the 
way. 


How happy were it for this frail, and as it may be 
truly called, mortal life of man, since all earthly 
things which have the name of good and convenient 
in our daily use. are withal so cumbersome and full 
of trouble, if knowledge, yet which is the best and 
lightsomest possession of the mind, were, as the com- 
mon saying is, no burden; and that what it wanted 
of being a load to any part of the body, it did not 
with a heavy advantage overlay upon the spirit! For 
not to speak of that knowledge that rests in the con- 
templation of natural causes and dimensions, which 
must needs be a lower wisdom, as the object is low, 
certain it is, that he who hath obtained in more than 
the scantiest measure to know any thing distinctly 
of God, and of his true worship, and what is infalli- 
bly good and happy in the state of man’s life, what 
in itself evil and miserable, though vulgarly not so 
esteemed ; he that hath obtained to know this, the 
only high valuable wisdom indeed, remembering also 
that God, even to a strictness, requires the improve- 
ment of these his entrusted gifts, cannot but sustain 
a sorer burden of mind, and more pressing than any 
supportable toil or weight which the body can labour 
under, how and in what manner he shall dispose and 
employ those sums of knowledge and illumination, 
which God hath sent him into this world to trade 
with, 

And that which aggravates the burden more, is, 
that, having received amongst his allotted parcels, 
certain precious truths of such an orient lustre as no 
diamond can equal, which nevertheless he has in 
charge to put off at any cheap rate, yea, for nothing 
to them that will, the great merchants of this world, 
fearing that this course would soon discover and dis- 
grace the false glitter of their deceitful wares where- 
with they abuse the people, like poor Indians with 
beads and glasses, practise by all means how they 
may suppress the vending of such rarities, and at 
such a cheapngss as would undo them, and turn their 
trash upon their hands, Therefore, by gratifying 
the corrupt desires of men in fleshly doctrines, they 
stir them up to persecute with hatred and contempt 
all these that seek to bear themselves uprightly in 
this their spiritual factory; which they foreseeing, 
though they cannot but testify of truth and-the ex- 
cellency of that heavenly traffic which they bring, 
against what opposition or danger soever, yet needs 
must it sit heavily upon their spirits, that being in 
God’s prime intention and their own, selected heralds 
of peace, and dispensers of treasure inestimable, with- 
out price to them that have no pence, they find in 
the discharge of their commission, that they are made 
the greatest variance and offence, a very sword and 
fe both in house and city over the whole earth. 
This is that which the sad prophet Jeremiah laments; 
‘Wo is me, my mother, that thou hast borne me a 
anan of strife and contention! And although divine 
inspiration must certainly have been sweet to those 
ancient prophets, yet the irksomeness of that truth 
which they brought, was so unpleasant unto them, 
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that every where they call it a burden. Yea, that 
mysterious book of Revelation, which the great evan- 
gelist was bid to eat, as it had been some eyebright- 
ening electuary of knowledge and foresight, though 
it were sweet in his mouth, and in the learning, it 
was bitter in his belly, bitter in the denouncing. Nor 
was this hid from the wise poet Sophocles, who, in 
that place of his tragedy, where Tiresias is called to 
resolve king CEdipus in a matter which he knew 
would be grievous, brings him in bemoaning his lot, 
that he knew more than other men. For surely to 
every good and peaceable man, it must in nature 
needs be a hateful thing to be the displeaser and mo- 
lester of thousands ; much better would it like him 
doubtless to be the messenger of gladness and con- 
tentment, which is his chief intended business to all 
mankind, but that they resist and oppose their own 
true happiness. 

But when God commands to take the trumpet, 
and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies not in 
man’s will what he shall say, or what he shall con- 
ceal. If he shall think to be silent, as Jeremiah did, 
because of the reproach and derision he met with 
daily, ‘and all his familiar friends watched for his 
halting, to be revenged on him for speaking the 
truth, he would be forced to confess as he confessed, 
‘his word was in my heart as a burning fire shut up 
in my bones; I was weary with forbearing, and could 
not stay ;’ which might teach these times not sud- 
denly to condemn all things that are sharply spoken, 
or vehemently written, as proceeding out of the sto- 
mach, virulence, and illnature ; but to consider that 
no man can be justly offended with him that shall 
endeavour to impart and bestow, without any gain 
to himself, those sharp but saving words, which 
would be a terror and a torment in him to keep back. 
For me, | have determined to lay up as the best trea- 
sure and solace of a good old age, if God vouchsafe 
it me, the honest liberty of free speech from my 
youth, where | shall think it available in so dear a 
concernment as the church’s good. For if I be either 
by disposition or what other cause, too inquisitive, 
or suspicious of myself or mine own doings, who can 
help it? But this | foresee, that should the church 
be brought under heavy oppression, and God have 
given me ability the while to reason against that 
man that should be the author of so foul a deed, or 
should she, by blessing from above on the industry 
and courage of faithful men, change this her dis- 
tracted estate into better days, without the least fur- 
therance or contribution of those few talents which 
God at that present had lent me; I foresee what 
stories I should hear within myself, all my life after, 
of discourage and reproach. * Timorous and ungrate- 
ful, the church of God is now again at the foot of 
her insulting enemies, and thou bewailest; what 
matters it for thee, or thy bewailing? When time 
was, thou couldst not find a syllable of all that thou 
hast read or studied, to utter in her behalf. Yet ease 
and leisure were given thee for thy retired thoughts, 
out of the sweat of other men. Thou hadst the 
diligence, the parts, the language of a man, if a vain 
subject were to be adorned or beautified ; but when 
the cause of God and his church was to be pleaded, 
for which purpose that tongue was given thee which 
thou hast, God listened if he could hear thy voice 
among his zealous servants, but thou wert dumb as 
a beast; from henceforward be that which thine own 
brutish silence hath made thee.’ 

Or else I should have heard on the other ear; 
*Slothful, and ever to be set light by, the church 
hath now overcome her late distresses after the un- 
wearied labours of many her true servants that stood 
up in her defence ; thou also wouldst take upon thee 
to share amongst them of their joy ; but wherefore 
thou? Where canst thou show any word or deed of 
thine which might have hastened her peace? What- 
ever thou dost now talk, or write, or look, is the| 


_ alms of other men’s active prudence and zeal. Dare 


not now to say, or do any thing better than thy for- 
mer sloth and infahcy ; or if thou darest, thou dost 
impudently to make a thrifty purchase of boldness 
to thyself, out of the painful merits of other men; 
what before was thy sin, is now thy duty, to be ab- 
ject and worthless.” 

These, and such like lessons as these, I know 
would have been my matins duly, and my even-song. 
But now by this little diligence, mark what a privi- 



































of her first founders. In this sketch I shall be in- 
debted to the interesting discourse of Roberts Vaux, 
though I may not always specifically quote from it. 


been occupied to a considerable extent by the Swedes 


and Dutch previous to his arrival, who had intro- 
duced among the Indians that bane of human happi- 


on the poor natives, was of the most disastrous kind ; 


lege I have gained with good men and saints, to 
claim‘my right of lamenting the tribulations of the 
church, if she should suffer, when others that have 
ventured nothing for her sake, have not the honour 
to be admitted mourners. But, if she lift up her 
drooping head and prosper, among those that have 
something more than wished her welfare, | have my 
charter and freehold of rejoicing to me and my heirs. 


—— 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
SKETCHES OF EARLY PENNSYLVANIA HIS- 
TORY—NO. Ill. 

In my present number I shall pursue in brief out- 
line the policy of Pennsylvania, in reference to the 
Indian natives, or at least of that part of her citizens 
who remained attached to the precepts and practice 


The territory which William Penn acquired, had 


ness, in savage as well as civilized life, namely, 
ardent spirits. The operation of this dreadful agent 


their unsubdued passions were rendered doubly fero- 


cious, whilst every nobler and more exalted feeling 


which belonged to their nature, was obscured, if not 
obliterated. Wars, murders, and disease, made fear- 
ful ravages among them, and whilst under the influ- 


ence of these intoxicating draughts, they became the 
easy victims of craft and artifice, of robbery and spoil. 
One of the first acts of William Penn, on his arrival 


in 1682, was to remedy this evil as far as possible, by 
a legal enactment, subjecting every person to a con- 


siderable fine who sold ardent spirits to the Indians. 


The yearly meeting of Pennsylvania also took the 
subject into consideration, and in 1685 made a rule 
of discipline against the practice, which was revived 
in 1687 with this singular addition, which I presume 
in this day of general license and false liberty, would 










occurred in one of these missions of benevolence, 
performed by Thomas Chalkly, who in 1705 visited 
the Seneca and Shawanese Indians, on the Susque- 
hanna. “tis related that when he and his com- 
panions were about to part from the assembled In- 
dians, an ancient queen called Opincho, who is 
represented to have been a person of distinction, and 
who spoke frequently in their councils, thus address- 
ed the venerable minister of peace :” 

“ I look upon your coming as more than natural— 
you came not to buy and sell, and get gain, but for our 
good—we desire the Great Spirit to keep you from harm 
on your journey, and we bid you farewell.”* 

The Indians, when asked why a female should, 
contrary to their customs, have obtained such respect 
among them, returned the quaint and appropriate 
answer—" id is because some women are wiser than 
some men.” 

In 1707, the assembly sent a deputation to Wil- 
liam Penn, then in London, to solicit the recall of 
Governor Evans, who was charged with unwarrant- 
able conduct towards the Indians. This application 
shows that a lively care was exercised by the legisla- 
ture for the protection of Indian rights. 

In 1711 a requisition of money was made by 
Queen Anne, for aid in carrying on a warin Canada 
—those members of the assembly who were con- 
scientiously opposed to war, objected to the tax, 
and gave the additional reason for declining pay- 
ment, viz. that Pennsylvania had expended, and was 
expending large sums of money for the preservation 
of peace among the Indians. This fact “is a proof 
of the untiring labours of at least a portion of those in 
authority at that period, to maintain amicable rela- 
tions with the natives.” 

It appears that the Indians had the discernment to 
perceive, and the gratitude to acknowledge, the laud- 
able designs of those amongst the whites, who were 
desirous to promote their real welfare for at a confer- 
ence held in Philadelphia in 1713, attended by a large 
number of Delawares, Sassoonan, one of their chicts, 
thus spoke :— 


“ The calumet, which we carried to all the nations, 







be put under the same sentence of condemnation as} we have now brought here; it is a sure bond of 
divers other wholesome regulations, by some styled peace amongst them, and between us and you; we 
bigoted and oppressive; it runs thus:—“ And for) desire by holding up our hands, that the God of 
the more effectually preventing this evil practice} Heaven may witness, that there may be a firm peace 


aforesaid, we advise that this our testimony be enter-| between you and us for ever. We heard of some 









just and mild course of conduct towards them. But} 


edinevery monthly meeting book, and that every Friend 
belonging to the said meeting do subscribe the same.” 

Concern for the welfare of this injured race, was} 
constantly manifested by the Society of Friends at 
that period, forming a majority of the inhabitants of| 
Pennsylvania, and frequently in their annual assem-| 
blies they alluded to the hospitality and kindness of 
the Indians, as furnishing powerful reasons for a 


} 
the influx of mercenary adventurers into the pro- 
vince, who came with far different views from those 
of our ancestors, “soon polluted the land which had 
been consecrated to justice, mercy and peace.” 

But “the evil tempers exhibited by those who 
sought their own aggrandizement at the cost of every 
virtuous principle, served to animate and enlarge the 
minds of others to perform acts worthy of their high 
calling, and thus present in bold relief the genuine 
and consistent character of the men, who were the 
founders and architects of the honourable fame of 
primitive Pennsylvania.”* 

The discontents which arose from this and other 
causes, “occasioned much solicitude in the mind of 
Penn and his Friends, who assiduously exerted their 
authority in the legislature and elsewhere, to punish 
and prevent trespasses upon the acknowledged rights 
of the natives.” Although the final departure of 
William Penn from his province in 1701, was a se- 
rious loss to the cause of benevolence and humanity, 
yet it did not intermit the labours of his friends and 
associates in the government, in the conciliation of 
the Indians and the melioration of their condition. 
Penn had given an example of attention to the wel- 


murmurs among some of our people, and to prevent 
any trouble, we come to renew our former bond of 
friendship. When William Penn first came, he made 
a clear and open road, all the way to the Indians! 
We desire the same may be kept open, that all ob- 
structions may be removed, of which, on our side, we 
will take care. Let the peace be so firm, that you 
and us, joined hand and hand, even if the greatest 
tree falls, it shall not divide us. As our fathers have 
been in peace, so let us, and our children, as they 
come into the world hereafter, be in peace, that it 
may be continued from generation to generation, for 
ever.” 

This remarkable speech, while it bears honourable 
testimony to the character of Penn, shows the manly 
and generous temper of the race with which he 
treated. 

During the administration of governor Keith, which 
commenced in 1717, the inhabitants of the province 
and their aboriginal friends, sustained a severe afflic- 
tion in the death of William Penn; and while suffer- 
ing under its immediate pressure, the alarming intel- 
ligence reached the governor, that a body of southern 
Indians had actually invaded the settlements on the 
Susquehanna, in hostile array, against the Six Na- 
tions. This was the first time that the inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania had been threatened with the horrors 
of war; and the assembly urged the executive to take 
immediate measures not only to prevent any hostili- 
ties against the whites, but also to reconcile and medi- 
ate between the belligerent tribes, promising that the 
legislature would vote the most liberal supplies for the 


attainment of this good end. The governor accord- 


fare of this people, not only by acts of justice and by | ingly made a journey to Virginia, to prevail on the au- 
wholesome counsel, when they came to Philadelphia, | thorities there to influence the Potowmac Indians; and 
but also by visits to their towns in the interior; and | after his return held a treaty at Conestogue with the 


this good example was followed by many of his! deputies of the Five Nations. 
Friends. An incident of a very touching character,| red in 1721. 





* Vaux's Discourse, page 12. 


This interview occur- 
In delineating the causes of their pre- 





* See Vaux’s Discourse, p. 14 and 15. 
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sent difficulties, one of the chiefs said, “ that all their 
disorders arose from the use of rum, which took away 
their sense and memory; that they had no such liquor 
among themselves, and were hurt with what the 
white people brought among them.” He mentioned 
William Penn in terms of the most grateful affection, 
styling him “The great and good Onas,” and con- 
cluded his speech in the following characteristic lan- 
guage: “ The Five Nations faithfully remember all 
their ancient treaties, and now desire that the chain 
of friendship may be made so strong, as that none of 
the links can ever be broken; but as a chain may 
become rusty, we desire it may now be so well clean- 
ed, as to remain brighter and stronger than ever it 
was before.” This conference exhibits in a promi- 
nent point of view, the advantages which resulted 
from a kind treatment of the Indians, and gives con- 
clusive evidence that nothing more was wanting to 
preserve peace than a mild and just conduct towards 
them, such as the illustrious founder of our state had 
practised and enforced. B. 
| To be continued. | 
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It would be ungrateful in us to withhold our 
acknowledgments for the liberal patronage 
which the Friend has received. It is an ex- 
pression of satisfaction with our labours, which 
is truly gratifying, and which we shall spare 
no exertion to merit. This continued pro- 
gressive increase of our subscription list, has 
justified us in making some change in the 
appearance ofthe journal. The last, and the 
present number, are printed with an entirely 
new type; and we hope are executed in a 
style at once agreeable to our readers, and 
creditable to the work itself. Circumstances 
beyond the control of the editor and publisher, 
and which occur notwithstanding all our care 
to avoid them, sometimes prevent our subscri- 
bers from receiving their numbers regularly. 
We respectfully request those who may be 
thus unpleasantly disappointed, to give us infor- 
mation, and forward particular directions how 
the paper shall be addressed to them. No 
pains shall be spared to remedy the evil. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have a number of valuable contributions 
in reserve, for which we bold ourselves obliged 
to our good friends. It is but due to them to 
observe, that allotting to one the priority in 
point of time over another, is by no means to 
be considered as the measure of our prefer- 
ence, but rather for the purpose of securing a 
suitable diversity for each number ; and there- 
fore it may sometimes happen, than an article 
for which our partiality is greatest, may be 
ihe longest deferred. 

It seems right also that we should offer some 
remarks upon another class of productions, 
which are accumulating on our files, both in 
prose and verse. Many of these afford evi- 
dence of talent at composition, worth cherish- 
ing and cultivating, yet do not entirely come 
up to the character which we aim at for the 
Friend. ‘This, however, ought not to operate 
as a discouragement, or prevent further at- 


























tempts. On the contrary, such should be 
incited to renewed exertions, in the remem- 
brance that several eminently distinguished 
literary characters, corrected, concocted, and 
elaborated abundantly, before they could satis- 
fy themselves ; and others wrote much which 
their riper judgment condemned to the flames. 


The artisan does not produce a perfect piece | 
of cutlery ata single heat; and after it has| 


been fully wrought out, it must undergo the 
process of the polisher, and of garnishing. 
amegiellt 
[Concluded from our last. | 
A REPROOF TO THE UNFAITHFUL. 
How long shall the Spirit of the Lord strive with 
you, O ye careless and unfaithful, who are convinced 


light of Christ which is within you, judge yourselves, 

that ye may not be judged: put away the evil of 
your doings, love the light, join to it, walk in it, it 
will give thee a sight of the spirit of this world, and 
the fruits of it, from the Spirit of God and the fruits 
thereof, by which ye will receive an understanding 
of him that is true, whom if ye receive ye shall live 
in him that is true, and he will give you power to 
become the children of God, born not of flesh and 
blood, but of the incorruptible word and will of God. 
O hear his voice that ye may be his sheep; let him 
go before you, and do ye follow him, and he will 
| give unto you eternal life. O ye hungry and thirsty 
ones that want, sek, and cry for eternal life, his 
light within you that brings life and immortality to 
light. And if it should be said, can any good come 
out of Nazareth, can such a day of small things 
bring salvation? I say, O come,and see, for we who 
have believed have seen his glory to be that of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace and full of 


jtruth; he is the good Samaritan, the physician of 


of the truth of God, and come to meetings, confess value, he cures our diseases, he heals our breaches, 
to the testimony, and profess it in the world, and are |e leads us in the ways of pleasantness and in the 
yet unsanctified and unregenerated, and so have no | paths of peace. There are riches in his reproaches, 
part nor lot in the blessed word of life eternal. What and a crown in his cross. Remember who desired 
can ye hope for from the hand of the Lord at the eternal life, and what hindered; therefore give up 
hour of your death and day of your judgment? Will all, let not Isaac be spared when he calls, and follow 
not God remember unto you the day of your visita- him fully. Out of him the enemy is too strong for 


tion, his strivings, his waitings, his long suffering ; 


how often he would have gathered you, that ye 
might have inherited substance. Awake, awake, ye 
sensual, ye earthly minded professors of the truth, 


that Christ Jesus may give you life; for I may say 
with the apostle, and that weeping too, there are too 


many unworthy of the great favour and mercy of 


God, who under all their pretences to religion, walk 
in the way of those whose god is their belly; who 
glory in their shame, and who mind earthly things, 
pursuing uncertain riches, and trusting in their store ; 
if redeemed from scandalous things, yet abounding 
too much in more hidden evils—envy, covetousness, 
high-mindedness, meddling in other folks’ matters, 
out of the watch, out of the cross that crucifies the 
flesh and delivers the spirit to serve God in the new- 
ness of life. O! knowing the terrors of the Lord, 
let me persuade you while it is to-day to hear his 


voice, his living word that cleanseth the young 
man’s way; and believe in the light whilst ye have 


the light, that ye also may be the children of light, 


in which the nations of them that are saved must 
walk; lest it pass away from you and the night over- 
take you, in which the works of peace cannot be 
wrought. O friends, your doom will be the most 
dismal, and your end the most horrible of all others 


that are called, and would not doit. Will not he 


make. such Jews of the synagogue of Satan, who 


are not Jews inward, neither your circumcision that 
of the heart ? 


Be assured, that in the day of his winnowing, ye 
shall go to the chaff, and the wind of his fury shall 
drive you from the joy oi his presence for ever. 
Therefore receive my counsel in the love of God, be 
faithful to his truth, wait, and watch in it, that ye 
may be delivered in the hour of temptation. It will 
try your * * *, limit your desires, bound your affec- 
tions, it will make you humble; so God will teach 
you, and so will he guide you in judgment, and clothe 
you with salvation. I have a trouble upon my soul, 
and my spirit is pained for you. I would have no- 
thing lost but the son of perdition. I would have 
you all gathered and nothing cast away that is called 
of God. I would have all come to the knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus, and be saved. This I send 
you as a farewell to you in the name and power of 
the God of my salvation, and in so doing am clear 


of you all, Your true friend, 


WILLIAM PENN. 
A VISITATION TO THE ENQUIRING. 


Ye are the workmanship of God as well as I, and 
he hath made us for an end of glory to himself. Come 
see, search and try how we answer it. Ye have souls 
as well as I, and ye must give an account as well as 
I, for we must all die and come to judgment. Turn 
in therefore and see how it stands betwixt you and 
your Judge, for by Jesus Christ, the light of the 





you; in him ye are too strong for the enemy : there- 
fore, wait in the light of Christ, and watch. This is 
painful to flesh and blood, but that must not inherit 
the kingdom. It brings the soul into the liberty of 
the sons of God, where the peace of God and the 
joy of his salvation far * * * * * * for itis 
just with God to give such up to strong delusions, 
who hold the truth in unrighteousness, and profess it 
in their own spirits, not in the Spirit and power of 
God, whose tongues are their own, whose wills and 
affections are their own, and under the profession of 
truth can give them their swing! Such as these be- 
come the subjects of Satan’s devices, and too often 
by a loose conversation or highmindedness, and 
unsubjectedness, cause grief, and give great trouble 
to the churches of Christ; for many may never leave 
the profession of the truth, that may be troublers of 
the peace of Jerusalem here, and vessels of wrath 
hereafter. Be therefore warned, ye foolish virgins, ye 
vain professors of the truth. Pray, fear, and dread 
of the end. I send this caution to you, that ye may 
repent and do your first works * * * * # 
O that ye may have eternal life, that ye may not 
miss of your desire through the subtle working of 
the enemy of your souls, that seeks to divert you 
from the right way of God by many stumbling blocks; 
but be not offended in him’and he may bless you; 
remember that all things are possible with him with 
whom ye have to do, for all power in heaven and 
earth is given him that hath enlightened yor ; there- 
fore do not murmur, do not despond; do not pre- 
sume, but hearken to his voice, in which the prince 
of this world hath no part, and he will give you 
power to resist him. And remember that to them 
that overcome, shall he given a new name, and they 
shall have right to eat of the tree of life that stands 
in the midst of the Paradise of God. May God shed 
abroad his love abundantly in your hearts to the love 
and obedience of the truth, that ye may be all saved 
inthe day of the Lord, in whose visiting love I bid 
you all farewell. Your well wishing friend, 
WILLIAM PENN 

From the Downs, the 30th of 6th mo. 1682. 

—— 












































FOR THE FRIEND. 

One of the lamentable and wide spreading 
evils arising from the unhappy schism in the 
Society, is the general dissemination of un- 
founded and erroneous statements. ‘The in- 
jurious effects of this circumstance are not 
confined to any particular class. Anxious to 
support the cause in which we embark, we are 
too apt to credit every flying report, which we 
deem favourable to our purpose; and without 
inquiring into its merits, promote its circula- 
tion, until, with many, it obtains the character 


world, will God judge all men, Therefore, with the|of fact. In numerous instances, such reports 
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would be discovered on examination, to be 
wholly destitute of any foundation; but for 
want of taking this precaution, many well 
meaning persons become the subjects of mis- 
chievous deception, and have been deeply pre- 
judiced and embittered against their truest 
friends. Others, through the baneful influence 
of falsehood and wilful misrepresentation, are 
gradually enlisted in the cause of libertinism 
and unbelief, until the prospect of their rescue 
from the snare into which they are decoyed, 
becomes almost hopeless. 

Finding that they have been often misled, 
some preface their narrations with various 
cautionary phrases, in order to secure them- 
selves from any responsibility, which neither 
make truth of their relations, nor completely 
remedy the evil to which their hearers are ex- 
posed. ‘The next person, confiding in the ve- 
racity of his author, and perhaps forgetting 
that his story was mere rumour, gives it the 
colouring of fact; and thus, while we flatter 
ourselves with being very guarded in our as- 
sertions, we may be the involuntary vehicles 
of untruth and misstatement, prejudicial to 
private character and the cause of religion at 
large. The safe habit of taking heed how we 
hear is insensibly destroyed, which will soon 
be followed with neglecting to take heed how 
we speak. In this way many are made the 
dupes of every plausible tale, and are drawn 
into the current of detraction, concluding that 
the support of their cause is sufficient authori- 
ty, even if it be at the sacrifice of correct 
principle, and the substantial reputation of 
their opponents. As it is altogether possible 
that a steady and inflexible regard to truth, 
may be imperceptibly weakened by the opera- 
tions of this news-telling spirit, would it not 
be well to appropriate occasionally a column 
of the Friend, for the purpose of inculcating 
the benefits of keeping strictly to the truth, 
and to exhibit the odiousness of the vice of 


committed to prison for refusing to serve as a| In the following chaste little production: 
juror, in a capital trial. ‘The case fell within imbued with so much of genuine devotional fee!- 
none of the causes of challenge laid down in| ing, and which is taken from one of the back 
the books—it was an error and a mere ab- 
stract opinion of the juror’s ; if the prisoner 
had advantage by it, the Court was not to de-| , 7 7 
prive him of it; and he thought the juror| friend of our boyhood, with the peaceful soli- 
should be affirmed, as being “ omni exceptione| tudes of whose rural retreat we cherish very 
major.” pleasant associations. We feel under consid- 

Judge Rodgers, who had been called from| erable embarrassment as to the mode of 
the Court of Nisi Prius, adjoining, to take part} address, or the terms of solicitation, witl 
in the decision, in giving his opinion, denied} which to approach his coy muse—not coy in 
the right of the Court to place the juror in a ; . 
situation to violate his conscientious rights ; 
such interference would be a violation of the 
constitution. ‘ Lead us not into temptation,” 
said Judge R. is our daily prayer; and to 
compel the juror to act either against his con- 
science, or the law, would be to tempt him to 
wrong. ‘The obvious religious persuasion of 
the juror confirmed him in believing his decla- 
ration was a sufficient cause for challenge. 

Judge Todd did not think the point decided 
in the former case referred to ; that there, the 
juror had only asked to be excused. We are 
bound, said he, to support the law. Murder 
ought to have the punishment which the law 
provides, or no punishment at all. It would 
be an abuse of language to say that an assas- 
sin was tried by jurors who felt the convic- 
tions which Mr. Morris had expressed. He 
gave his opinion that the cause of challenge 
was good. 

The juror was excused, and another sub- 
stituted. 


For the prisoner, Messrs. M‘ Laughlin and 


D. P. Brown. For the commonwealth, Mr. 
Pettit. 





























numbers of the Bucks County Patnot, we 
think we recognise an old acquaintance, the 


regard to himself, for she seems ever ready at 
his bidding, but as to all intermeddling otf 
others with her rights and privileges—but we 




















must say, that we should be exceedingly hap- 
py to open to him a free channel of communi- 
cation for the embellishment of our columns, 
in prose or poetry, for in either department 
he is equally at home. 


Be thou my strong rock for an house of defence to 
save me; for thou art my rock and my fortress.— 
Psalm xxxi. 2, 3. 


A man shall be as an hiding place from the winds, 
and a covert from the tempest; as rivers of waters in 
a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.—Isaiah xxxii. 2. 


The name of the Lord isa strong tower; the right- 
eous runneth into it and is safe.—Rev. xviii. 10. 


To living waters in a thirsty sand— 

A tower of strength to which the righteous flee— 
A rock’s vast shadow in a weary land, 

To these fond man hath loved to liken Thee, 
Fountain of light and life! but, oh! how weak, 
How feeble language, when of Thee we speak. 


Yet Thou, whom highest heaven cannot contain, 
Who fillest all things, (oh! consoling trust !) 

Though throned in blessedness, wilt not disdain 
The simple offering of a child of dust— 

The broken accents of adoring love— 

When the full heart impels the tongue to move. 
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The Alpine Horn.—The Alpine Horn is an 
instrument* constructed with the bark of the 
cherry tree, like a speaking trumpet, and is 





lying ? s. used to convey sounds to a great distance.| A strong tower Thou !—to which the righteous flee, 
0o——_ When the last rays of the sun gild the summit} And find that safety thou alone canst give; 


From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 
INTERESTING DECISION. 
The Commonwealth, 
vrs. 
William Lesher. 


At the swearing of the jury in this case, at 
the present term of the Oyer and Terminer, 
Isaac W. Morris, a member of the Society of 
Friends, being called as a juror, declared to 
the court his unwillingness and inability to find 
a verdict of conviction, whatever might be the 
evidence, in a capital case.—The attorney for 
the commonwealth, thereupon, offered to chal- 
lenge the juror for cause. This was objected 
to by the counsel of the prisoner; they al- 
leged that the declaration of the juror was 
no cause of ehallenge, and contended that he 
should be affirmed. After argument at length 
on each side, 

Chief Justice Gibson said in substance, that 
he considered the point as recognized and ruled 
by the late Chief Justice Tilghman and him- 
self, in a forme: case in the same court,* 
where a member of the Friends’ Society: was 


* The case of the Commonwealth vs. James Allen, 
for murder, tried at the Oyer and Terminer, at Phila- 
delphia, November, 1821. 


But, Heavenly Father! to that tower, to Thee, 

The sorrowing sinner too may fly and live, 
The bruised reed that healing shadow share, 
And living water ever flowing there. 


of the Alps, the shepherd who dwells highest 
on those mountains, takes his horn and calls 
aloud, “* Praised be the Lord!’ As soon as 
he is heard, the neighbouring shepherds leave 
their huts and repeat those words. The sounds 
last many minutes, for every echo of the moun- 
tains and grotto of the rocks repeat the name 
of God.—How solemn the scene! Imagina- 
tion cannot picture to itself any thing more 
sublime ; the profound silence that succeeds, 
the sight of those stupendous mountains, upon 
which the vault of heaven seems to rest, every 
thing excites the mind to enthusiasm. In the 
mean while the shepherds bend their knees, 
and pray in the open air, and soon after retire 
to their huts to enjoy the repose of innocence. 


Indictment for the mur- 
der of his wife. 
When the transgressor who had wandered far 
O’er the wild waste, the abode of sin and shame, 
Repentant turn’d—did aught his progress bar 
To that dear holy home from whence he came? 
No! all his sorrows, all his soul’s alarms 
Found sweet oblivion in a Father’s arms. 


Oh! happy he who knows that Father near, 
Who tinds, when tempests of affliction beat, 

From sin and sorrow, danger, doubt and feat, 
The rock of ages a secure retreat ; 

Who makes the eternal pear! of price his own, 

That bosom treasure, to the world unknown. 


O! happy he! who in that awful hour 
When earth must vanish from his closing eye, 
Feels full assurance of that love, whose power 
For the freed soul can happier worlds supply. 
To him, resigned to all thou mayst ordain, 
To live is pleasure, and to die is gain. 


It is common to say that a liar will not be 
believed although he speaks the truth; but the 
converse of this proposition is equally true, 
but more unfortunate, that a man who has 
gained a reputation for veracity, will not be 
discredited, although he should utter that which 
is false; but he that would make use of a re- 
putation for veracity to establish a lie, would 
set fire to the temple of truth, with a faggot 
stolen from her altar. C. C. Coxron. 


And without this can aught terrestrial merit, 
The name of solace, for the immortal mind? 
That emanation of the eternal spirit, 
From Heaven descended and for Heaven designed. 
What’s man’s experience but corroding care ? 
In life delusion, and in death despair ? 
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DIED, on the evening of the 7th ult. in the 50th| words—I have no other hope : Lord, have mercy on 
year of his age, Tuomas Carpenter Wuarton, Mer-| me.” 
chant, of this city. On another occasion, being in great pain, he said, 

It is with feelings of more than ordinary interest,|“*Oh! that I was in heaven.—Oh! most merciful 
that we record the lamented decease of this our wor-| God, blot out all my sins, and remember my trans- 
thy and much esteemed fellow-citizen. But these | gressions no more.” Alluding to his weak and ex- 
emotions of sorrow and regret, which the removal of| hausted condition, he exclaimed, “ What a humbling 
a long loved friend is calculated to awaken, are sub-| state is this! 1 amas helpless asa little child. I think 
dued and mitigated in the instance before us, by the} if the aspiring,scheming men of the world were to re- 


oo" 


pleasing reflection, that as regards him, death had no} flect, that all their pride and striving must end at last 


sting, nor has the grave obtained any victory. 

With the holy confidence and tranquillity of a 
humble christian, our departed friend bade a last adieu 
to the bright and busy scenes of life; he put off the 
pains, the perplexities and the sorrows of an incon- 
stant and transitory world, “in the full assurance of 
faith ;” and animated by a “hope replete with im- 
mortality, and eternal, holy life.” 

In the various relations of private and domestic 
life, he sustained an amiable and unsullied charac- 
ter. He was a tender and affectionate husband, a 
generous, sincere, and constant friend. As a man 
of business, he maintained a high standing for integ- 
rity, punctuality, and correctness in all his transac- 
tions. 

But it was in the solitary chamber of sicknegg, 
while languishing under a tedious and acutely pain- 
ful disease, during a confinement of many months’ 
continuance, that the christian virtues which adorn- 
ed his character, shone most sweetly and with the 
brightest lustre. It was there, that he proved by the 
severest tests, the all-sufficiency of divine grace to 
triumph over those frailties and infirmities, which 
our fallen nature “is heir to;” and through stead- 
fast faith in the merits and mediation of a crucified 
and risen Saviour, to conduct the ransomed soul, 
with holy serenity, and humble, yet confiding hope, 
through the dark valley of the shadow of death. 

Through the course of his life, he had not been 
remarkable for an extraordinary attention to the 
subject of religion: indeed his habitual distrust of 
himself, and a sense of his own unworthiness, in- 


duced him always to speak of his devotional feelings| to pass a night with his afflicted friend a short time 


with great diffidence, and rather to conceal than to 
make a parade of them. But it has seldom fallen to 
our lot, to witness such unconquerable patience, so 
constantly maintained, under complicated and ago- 
nizing sufferings; or more cheerful, submissive re- 
signation to every dispensation of an all-wise and 
merciful Creator, than his@dying bed exhibited. If 
the keenness of his pain extorted an involuntary 
exclamation, which rarely occurred, he would imme- 
diately recall the expression ; and even when earnest- 
ly petitioning at the throne of grace for a release 
from his afflicted teaement, he would close his hum- 
ble supplication with the divine language, “* Not my 
will, O Lord, but thine be done.” These were not 
the results of human reason or human excellence— 
it was no fine-spun philosophy, nor any novel system 
of rational religion, that produced these blessed ef- 
fects. It was the triumph of grace over nature ;— 
they were the genuine fruits of that “ grace and truth 
which come by Jesus Christ ;” and of living faith in 
Him, as the propitiation, the Mediator, the Advocate 
and Saviour, of a fallen, a helpless world. 

For months previous to his dissolution, the great 
subject of religion and the awful realities of eternity, 
were the theme of his meditation and his converse. 
He was little disposed for conversation, except on 
these momentous concerns; and during the many 
hours which passed away in silence, there is good 
cause to believe that the great work of redemption 
and sanctification was mercifully completing. For a 
few weeks, however, before the last*solemn scene, 
he often spoke on religious subjects, and not unfre- 
quently was engaged in fervent supplication on his 
own account, or in behalf of others. A few of those 
expressions were noted down at the time, and some 
of them may be profitably introduced here. 

One afternoon, being much exhausted with pain 
and weakness, he thus ejaculated: “Oh Lord ! if it 
seem good in thy sight, Oh sanctify me—clothe me 
with the white robe—permit me to enter into the 
marriage chamber—cleanse me in the precious blood 
of Jesus, the Lamb immaculate, who suffered on Cal- 
vary’s mount!” In a few moments after, “ Ah! when 
on the cross, he said to the thief, this day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise ;—Oh! precious, precious 


in this, it might regulate their views a little ;” then 
added, with much earnestness, “1 have nothing in 
myself to trust to;—nothing but the blessed promises 
of a crucified Saviour, who suffered on Calvary’s 
mount for the sins of the whole world.” After some 
religious conversation with a friend, he remarked, 
“TI hope I do not go too far when I say, l am now 
willing either to live or die ;” and to another friend, 
“T die in peace with all the world.” 

Though not himself a member of the Society of 
Friends, he was deeply concerned on account of 
those erroneous principles which have induced so 
many to forsake their “ first love,” and often mourn- 
ed over these in pathetic language. “They were a 
people,” said he, alluding to the Society, “ who for 
their peaceable spirit, were once the admiration of 
all around them—now thrown into confusion and 
disorder, by artful and designing men, who have 
done much, of late, to draw them off from the right 
foundation. Oh! it is cruel, cruel, to rob poor man, 
that is nothing of himself, of the only hope and com- 
fort that he can depend on—the mercies and the 
merits of a crucified Saviour. I hope that many 
innocent ones that have been deluded, may see, ere 
it be too late, wherein they have been deceived; for 
all the sophistry, and reasoning, and false philosophy 
of man, that is now so prevalent, can never bring 
infinite Wisdom on a level with their views. Enough 
is shown us for our redemption ; and secret things 
belong unto God. Well has the poet said, ‘Men 
rush, where angels dare not tread.’ ” 

It was the privilege of the writer of this article, 































previous to his decease—and to witness his patient 
resignation, his calm, confiding hope, and his un- 
shaken faith in the mercy and mediation of the cru- 
cified Immanuel. As I silently watched by his dying 
bed, he was frequently absorbed in earnest and so- 
lemn supplication: ‘Oh most gracious and merciful 
Lord God! be pleased to blot out all my transgres- 
sions, and to remember my iniquities no more, for 
the sake of thy dear Son, our Lord and Saviour Je- 
sus Christ, the immaculate Lamb, who offered up 
his life, and shed his precious blood, for poor sin- 
ners.” Soon after this, he expressed the deep and 
abiding sense of his own unworthiness, which con- 
tinually impressed his mind: “ Oh!” said he, * what 
a poor creature I am—how unworthy of the many 
mercies I enjoy: I have every thing to make me 
comfortable; but ah! what would all these outward 
comforts do for me, if I had no hope for eternity. 
We are poor, lost, fallen creatures: we can do no- 
thing for ourselves.” His friend, alluding to the 
pardon and power that is in Christ Jesus, and the 
plenteous redemption which he has in store for those 
who sincerely and humbly ask it of him ; he replied 
with much earnestness, and a countenance animated 
with joy, “Oh! yes: he is a most merciful and pre- 
cious Saviour! My only hope is in him and his 
merits: I have nothing in myself to trust to.” Some 
hours after, being assisted to turn in bed, he plea- 
santly observed, “ What a poor, helpless creature I 
am, unable to do any thing for myself. Oh! could 
the busy, active men of this world but realize the 
idea, that they must at last come to this, how would 
it humble their pride; how would it subdue their 
ambition! Could they but see the awfulness of the 
eternal world, and the soul’s salvation, as I now see 
it, how would it check their swift and thoughtless 
career !” 

A friend calling to see him, inquired how he was; 
he replied, * Almost gone!” then added—* Oh that 
it was the Lord’s will to take me, to release me frém 
pain and suffering: but I desire to be patient, to 
trust in the immaculate Lamb, Christ Jesus, who 
suffered on Calvary’s mount for the sins of the whole 
world; I have no other hope than in his merciful 
intercession. Ah! precious promise—consoling re- 





flection! even the malefactor who died with Him 
was accepted, and an assurance given him, that he 
should be with him, that day, in paradise. And how 
encouraging is the parable of the labourers in the 
vineyard! Some were sent in, even at the eleventh 
hour, and received as much as those who had borne 
the burden and heat of the day—Oh! how eomfort- 
ing! O Lord God Almighty, receive my poor soul, 
through the blood of the Lamb, that taketh away 
the sins of the world.” 

On the evening previous to his release, being very 


low and feeble, he several times repeated the word 
“ foundation.” Some inquiry being made of him 
relative to what he said, he replied, with much ex- 
ertion, “ The only sure Foundation, Christ Jesus the 
Son of God.” He then spoke, at intervals, of his 
glorious offices, his attributes, and mercies, which 
were, indeed, often the theme of his discourse ; add- 
ing, “If some persons were to hear me, they miight 
think I was very presuming—No, I am nothing— 
though I trust I have not led a wicked life; yet I have 
done the things I ought not to have done, and left 
undone those things which I ought to have done. I 
have nothing to trust in but mercy, mercy. It is not 
the fear of death that makes me speak thus: I held 
these sentiments when in health.” 


The last conflict was now evidently at hand, and 


he earnestly desired the prayers of those present on’ 
his behalf, expressing his belief that the prayers of 
the righteous would avail much. A short time pre- 

vious to his departure, he slowly repeated, with a low 

and interrupted voice, * The Lord giveth—the Lord 

taketh away: 
—ever.” 





blessed be his name—for ever—and 


It had several times been his earnest prayer, that 


if consistent with his Lord’s will, his long continued 
sufferings might be alleviated before the solemn close 
arrived, and that at last he might pass quietly away. 
His petition was graciously answered ; he departed 
with great ease and composure on the 7th ultimo, 
leaving his bereaved relatives the consoling assur- 
ance, that through adorable mercy, his purified and 
redeemed spirit has been permitted to join the gene- 
ral assembly of the just, in singing the holy anthem 
of the ransomed in heaven, “ Worthy, worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain—for thou hast loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in thine own blood, and 
made us unto our God, kings and priests,” 


H, 





Injurious application of cotton to the dress- 


ing of wounds.—The real cause of the ill effect 
of cotton when applied in the dressing of 
wounds, is to be seen in its formation. On 
viewing the fibres of cotton in the microscope 
and under considerable magnifying powers, it 


will be found that each fibre is flat, like that of 


a ribband with sharp edges, which no doubt 


act in lacerating instead of healing the wound. 
The fibres of flax or linen, on the contrary, 
when viewed in the microscope, under similar 
circumstances, and especially when the flax 
has been dressed in the best manner, present 
the appearance of polished cylinders, beauti- 
fully transparent. Hence the superiority of 
linen will be self-evident. And it shows that 
the microscope will frequently afford an un- 
erring test of the real cause of good or ill 
properties of substances when properly applied 
in their examination. 





A solid and substantial greatness of soul, 
looks down with a generous neglect on the 
censures and applauses of the multitude, and 
places a man beyond the little noise and strife 
of tongues.— ADDISON. 
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